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abstract 

Two new tools useful in curriculum development are 
the systems approach and functional job analyais. Functional job 
analysis defines the exact tasks of a specific job or occupation, 
restructures the tasks if necessary, states performance criteria for 
each task, and ldentif5.es the training and knowledge necessary for 
task performance. The systems approach enables an organization to (1) 
measure its effectiveness in meeting goals, (2) organize its 
resources within specified time periods, and (3) respond to the 
changing needs of the environment. Course content can then be 
determined by the knowledge and training needs of an organization and 
tempered by an organization's resources and constraints. A related 
document, EA 003 792, presents a model curriculum for human services 
occupations . (RA) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this report is to ecquaint the reader, insofar as possible, with 
a major new method of curriculum development and with the model human 
service curriculum which evolved from it. This method of curriculum 
development was tested in a model program in Chicago under the auspices 
of Career Options Research and Development and funded by the U.S. Office 
of Education. Experimentation and research v/ith the new method was 
conducted wholly in the area of what is now referred to as ‘‘human 
services.” Over nineteen human service agencies as well as the City College 
of Chicago, Central VMCA Community College, Prairie State Junior 
College, and Thornton Junior College participated in one or more phases of 
the research and evaluation of the method and the resulting model 
curriculum. By designing courses of study according to this method, new 
life and relevance can be bxuught into the classroom. Although our efforts 
were focused on the area of human services, this method can be equally well 
applied (with modifications) to other fields of knowledge and areas of 
human inquiry. 

When we speak of the human services, we refer not only to the social 
services (i.e., casework, group work, and community organization), but also 
to developing areas such as school-community representation, corrections, 
mental health, physical health, environmental protection, consumer 
protection, and so on. At the start of our research in 1968, some of these 
new areas had not yet appeared, while others were on the horizon but had 
not then developed to their present level of popularity. The main thrust of 
our research work began in those more traditional areas of the so-called 
social services, but thanks to our research methods, we quickly became 
aware that this scope would be too narrow, that new fields of work and new 
subject matter in education had to be developed in order to meet the many 
needs that we were able to identify. Through these methods of research, v/e 
were able to predict what was to come, and thus were able to develop the 
resources to meet the projected situation when it arrived. 

This paper will discuss and describe in some detail this new method of 
curriculum developinent. However, because of the nature of this method 
and its implications, our discussion will be concerned with much more than 
just the sphere of education. Perhaps throu^ our efforts, the techniques 
herein described wUl find more common use and universal application. 
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CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING THE 
SHAPE OF CURRICULUM 

If we t 'ace education back to the time of the Romans, we find that the 
original sense of the word eAicate sprang from the words e, meaning out 
from,” and duco! ducare , meaning **to lead. Hence, educaTe, meaning to 
lead out from” or ”to draw out.” Plainly this older concept of eddcatim 
represented a drctiving out of the possibilities or potentialities of the one 
educated. 

This Roman concept of education stands in contradistinction to the 
prevalent view held in industrialized, mechanized America in which 
education is a process whereby skulls are opened up and knowledge is 
poured in according to a prescribed formula called curriculum, the pouring 
being done by the possessor of the knowledge, the teacher. This latter 
concept of education as praoticed in America has rendered the student 
nothing more than a passive receptacle and so has rigidified the minds of 
more than one generation (perhaps making this one of the primary sparks to 
ignite the contemporary wave of campus unrest). 

In ancient Rome only the wealthy ruling class had the benefit of education, 
and the purpose of this education, this drawing out of possibilities, was to 
prepare the voung of the ruling class to rule. The curriculum was first and 
foremost functional and relevant. Rhetoric was tau^t not only because it 
was felt to be a constructive mental exercise, but because life for the ruling 
class meant politics, and rhetoric was the prime art and tool of political life. 
Other elements in a Roman curriculum predictably dealt with the martial 
arts, economics, management, physical development, philosophy, and the 
various fine arts. Each of these subjects could be expected to play a crucial 
role in the life of any Roman patrician, and it requires no great imagination 
to undersiand w'hy. From the martial arts which provided for continuous 
defense and expansicm of the republic and later the empire, to the various 
arts which gave the ruling class refinement, knowledge, and the ability to 
rule, all elements fulfilied a useful function, and all elements were relevant 
to the time, the place, and the physio-social environment. 

With the advent of the Dark Ages, learning and education also fell on dark 
days. In the West, the learning that survived did so mainly because of the 
good offices of the Church, which became the main institution charged with 

* See Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Modern Library Edition. 
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the education of the religious and secular elite. The curricula of the times 
reflected the times. Besides being severely restricted in subject matter, 
curricula were divided between mystical pursuits and mundane ones. 
Though more narrow than in Roman times, education was still relevant, 
functional, and the property of the elite. 

In modern times a new concern took hold of education. This concern was 
born out of a recognition and dread of the Dark Ages through which man 
had passed. The new historians, such as Gibbon in the eighteenth century, 
concluded that mankind had lost heavily with the destruction of Rome, and 
that even though men had once again attained the heights of civilization, 
there was never more than a hair’s breadth separating the painfully won new 
civilization from another dark age that might be brou^it on by the 
incursion of barbarian hordes into the civilized areas of the world.* Out of 
this way of thinking grew elements in education that were aimed at 
preserving western civilization should catastrophe strike. Students were 
taught all the finer aspects of civilized living and sophisticated knowledge in 
order that they should be able to reconstruct civilization if the worst once 
again befell western man. 

In modern America a series of n iw elements were introduced into education 
as a result of the concept of universal schooling: everyme had to be tau^t 
the same subjects. Moreover, industrialization and the growth of 
professional societies fostered petrification, and a definite rigidity began to 
envelop the educational institutions of the country. Curricula were designed 
on old traditional models because those models had been used by previous 
generations, and because those traditional bodies of knowledge and their 
arrangements had seemed to serve well up to the present. Curricula were 
based on foggy notions of what was reputed to be good, on long-standing 
myths about what people really needed to know to get along, and on the 
opinions and guesses of ‘'professional educators,” a group that had grown to 
control the educational institutions and other organs of learning. 

At least one major constraint figured very heavily in the curriculum building 
process. This constraint developed from the desire of professional societies 
pressure groups, and the government to use curricula as valves and gauges 
for monitoring and controling the flow of educated persons and new 
professionals Into various markets and fields. The primaiy purposes for such 
control seemed to be the maintenance of prestige, power, professional 
status, and wealth, and the concommitant prevention of radical change 
within the domains of the professional societies and wthin the nation as a 
whole. 



Professional societies represent the new elite. Education has come to exist 
for their benefit, and so curriculum building is largely a process designed to 
serve the ends determined by that new elite. In one sense, this does not 
represent an appreciable change from more ancient times. But unlike 
ancient times, the emphasis is now placed upon selection by elimination 
rather than selection by superior education. Moreover, selection is based on 
conformity to tradition rather than on excellence. 

The result of all this has been to create a great gulf between the controllers 
of curricula— educators— and the victims of curricula— the students. Then, 
too, education has tended to lose its relevance. In Roman times, education 
was approp'iate to the needs and aspirations of Roman times. In Medieval 
times, education was still appropriate to the lives and experiences of the 
people of those times. But education today seems to suffer from a case of 
arrested development. Educational institutions and their curricula tend to 
reflect the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries more than the twentieth. 
This arrested development can be seen in the bodies of knowledge that are 
offered and in the methods by which these bodies of knowledge are taught. 
Arrested development is the logical result when a powerful educational elite, 
that has a hi^ investment in traditional methods, contents, and approaches, 
is allowed to select and determine curriculum unchallenged. 

Of course, education does require that attention be given to the need of a 
civilization to extend, perpetuate,, and regenerate itself. Even today, 
processes that more than once buried past civilizations in a morass of 
darkness can again reach up to claim even this lofty technological one. But 
more than this, education also requires that the knowledge imparted be 
relevant to the times, and that the learning process be an active one on ^e 
part of the students, with a positive orientation and an equal opportumty 
for sharing in the control of that process. In order for change to come about 
in education, the people who presently control education must change. Yet 
whether they will change or not, change will come, if need be, by the 
alternate route of total rejection by the consumers of the controllers and 
their processes. We can see this alternate route already being taken. Under 
the pressure of total rejection, those who have the power must seek to 
fathom the causes and make some adjustments and accommodations. If 
adjustments turn out to be more of the same action that sparked the revolt, 
the efforts will fail and the rejection continue. 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. Great changes are needed in our 
methods of curriculum development; but what kinds of changes, and how 
can they be accomplished? Before dealing with these questions, let’s 
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examine the traditional, approaches to curriculum development, for that 
activity is the process which provides the educative fonnula and content and 
suggests the methods of delivery to be used. 

TRADITIONAL WAYS OF BUILDING CURRICULA 
AND DERIVING COURSE CONTENT 

At the outset, we must keep in mind the fact that all curriculum 
development has been in the hands of either an educational, professional, or 
governmental power elite--usually some combination of all three, for they 
are neither distinct nor mutually exclusive. This is neither more or less true 
for universities than it is for public and private elementary and secondary 
schools. This fact is not necessarily bad, but it is frequently not good, 
because one of the first duties of a power group is to preserve and 
perpetuate itself. The easiest way to do this is to restrict the distribution of 
power, freeze the relationships and structures that exist in a society , and in 
all other ways act so as to prevent or severely curtail any significant change. 
This is, in all respects, an unhealthy situation, as much so to a total society 
as it would be to a living organism. 

Ciuriculum development is a powerful means whereby the flow of educated 
personnel may be monitored and controlled like a valve and guage, 
alternately opening and closing or redirecting, but at all times indicating. It 
is also a tool for the creation and maintenance of a power elite, dictating as 
it does the only portals of entry to the elite structure, as well as establirfiing 
the times and conditions of entry. 

Curriculum developmenl is furthermore a device for restricting change, since 
h permits the withholding of knowledge and credentials as being the proper 
domain, affair, and property of an exclusive body of society, and because it 
charges with initiating, directing, and controlling change those people who 
have least reafion to want change and know least about how to accomplish 
it. This last feature is perhaps the most destmctive aspect of the present 
educational situation. The existence of an elite is not, in and of itself, a 
problem, since there is a natural tendency in societies for an elite to 
develop. But when such an elite loses its positive orientation and seeks to 
stifle evolution, growth, and change, the situation becomes unbearably 
destructive. 

If curriculum development is the tool, ambiguity and confusion is the 
context of operation for that tool. Curriculum development is traditionally 
conducted as an alm ost mystical process fliat does not permit much 
objectivity or standardization. New curricula emerge mystically out of old. 



in ways governed by the laws of tradition and accepted practice, and 
presided over by specialists and professional educators who somehow 
“know best” but somehow just cannot spell it out. Curriculum development 
in the United States has been very tradition*oriented because the people 
charged with it have been the products of traditional schooling; and what 
guidelines there are for curriculum development were themselves established 
by tradition and accepted practice. 

A possible starting point for the curriculum development process is 
suggested by R.W. Tyler in his syllabus “Basic Principles of Curriculum and 
Instruction.” Tyler identifies four questions: 

1. What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

2. What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? 

3. How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 

4. How can we determine whether these purposes are being attained? 

These are, on the one hand, very sound questions and represent a very 
estimable approach, but the process of curriculum development goes awry 
when applied traditionally. Why? To see why one need only ask this next 
set of questions and then explore a process. The questions are: 

1 . Who determines purposes and goals both for the educational process 
as a whole and for a curriculum in particular? 

2. How are these determinations of purpose arrived at and fixed? 

3. If the purposes and goals are questionable, are the educational 
experiences by which these goals are attained also open to doubt? 

4. Who determines these educational experiences? 

5. For whom are these experiences determined? To whom are they 



6. Do those who are to be educated have any influence, either 
individually or collectively, on the kind of education they receive? 

7. Who determines what is effective organization of educational 
experiences? 

8. For whom and to what purpose is such organization effective? 

9. When is any effect considered effective? 

10. How indeed can we determine whether or not these educational 
purposes and goals are being attained? 

11. How can we determine if these purposes should be attained? 

12. Who is “we”? 

The process we will explore is that which might be called “the standard 



directed? 
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technique of curriculum development.” This is a traditional process which 
involves people who hold traditionally established powers and which 
manifestly does not involve the consumers of education. As has recently 
been the case, some concessions have been made by the established powers, 
and token participation in curriculum development is permitted to the 
consumers. But these consumers, by such tokenism, are given no effective 
tools or techniques with which to truly participate in curriculum 
development or permit their participation to have any unique impact. This 
represents only one of the very real handicaps of developing curriculum by 
traditional methods. There are a great many other handicaps, and these bear 
some fuller examination, as well as a spelling out of the traditional process 
itself. 

PROCESS AND PROBLEMS 

Traditional methods of curriculum development usually involve the 
assembling of some sort of panel or committee, composed primarily of 
faculty members of the affected department(s) or other specialists in the 
field(s) needing curriculum development.* This committee is empowered to 
study, evaluate, and buUd a new curriculum. The work of this group may be 
supplemented from time to time by some sort of “curriculum specialist ” 
The group then meets at various intervals over a period of time, which may 
be as long as one or two years. In time, this committee arrives at a mutually 
agreeable curriculum design which is then either accepted, modified and 
accepted, or rejected by whoever has the authority to take such action. 

Such committees for curriculum development usually rely very heavily upon 
(1) the experiences and practices of leading schools in the subject matter 
field under considfiration, (2) the customs and myths prevalent in that field, 
and (3) the needs, values, and knowledge of the committee members 
themselves. Except for myths, all of the foregoing are probably valid as 
infiuences on the development of a curriculum. Yet, whin these are the 
principal determinants of a curriculum, many problems arise that can only 
be effectively solved by the use of some other approach to curriculum 
development. 

One problem that arises is that the value of a curriculum arrived at in the 
traditional manner will depend heavily on the breadth of knowledge, 
understanding, and experience of individual committee members and not on 



* Basic Principles of C»iTteulum and Instruction. Ralph W. Tyler. University of Chicago 
Prei: Chicago & London, 1^49, p. 126. 
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Still another problem rests in the fact that traditional methods of 
curriculum building are non-uniform. Quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
particular curricula may vary widely from school to school. The result is 
that schools have no accurate way of determining or defining what other 
schools are really doing. This means that each school has to negotiate with 
every other school on credit transferability for its students. In this process, 
some schools and students are penalized while others are favored, often for 
very insignificant and unjust reasons. To minimize this difficulty, many 
schools adopt the same or similar course and general topic headings, 
regardless of ofttimes wide variation Ln the course contents under those 
headings. The “leading” schools usually establish the headings and the 
others follow suit. Under these conditions, there is no way of accurately 
defining what has been taught and what has been learned, or what minimum 
function a student should be able to fulfill as a result of what has been 
learned. A final problem rests in innovation. Traditional techniques offer 
very little in the way of theoretical or factual foundation upon which 
curriculum developers can base their decisions and around which they can 
organize their innovative ideas and efforts. 

NEW TECHNIQUES: THE SYSTEMS APPROACH AND 
FUNCTIONAL JOB ANALYSIS 

Through the Systems Approach and Functional Job Analysis, the traditional 
job of curriculum development can be done from the basement up, and the 
aforementioned problems may be overcome. The Systems Approach is an 
instrument for recasting an organization or an activity in such a way that it 
would thereby be able to do the following: (1) measure its own progress and 
effectiveness in attaining well defined purposes, goals, and objectives* (2) 
organize its resources, knowledge, and efforts within specific time fences; 
(3) respond flexibly to the chan^g needs of the environment in which it 
operates.* 

The Systems Approach is only the first instrument to be utilized in 
developing a new curriculum. The second tool is that of Functional Job 
Analysis. This is a process whereby the jobs performed by any set of 
individuals may be analyzed, described, and defined with precision into 
discrete units, known as tashs. Both tools are, of coursa, used in support of 



This deflnitlon is substantially that of Dr. Sidney Fine, one of the foremost 
au^onties in the field of Systems Research and Manpower Utilization. Dr. Fine s 
various' publications may be obtained from the W.E. Upjohn Institute, Kalamazoo, 
Michigim. 



one another. Functional Job Analysis enables an organization to: (1) 
specifically and exactly define what job needs to be done; (2) restructure 
any job for any reason as necessary; (3) clearly define the performance 
standards for each task in a job, and hence for the job itself; (4) identify the 
in-service and academic training components necessary for that task and job; 
(5) identify knowledge areas and levels of academic attainment necessary to 
prepare a person to do the job. 

The need for a new curriculum may come about in many ways. It may arise 
from a schoors need to update its own course offerings; or it may arise from 
a specific agency or group of agencies requesting a framing and educational 
program for their personnel. It may ulso arise from the demands and 
protests of students for courses that have sume relevance to the problems 
and situations which they face in the present world. However the need 
arises, it is bound to produce in the school at least some desire to formulate 
a truly useful and hopefully relevant program. This desire will doubtless not 
be unopposed, since factors of control and prejudice will tend to act as 
retraining influences. Even so, if such opposition can for a time be 
overcome, then the affected department(s) may employ the Systems 
Approach and Functional Job Analysis to good advantage in developing a 
cuniculum and an approach to education relatively free of the problems 
described earlier. Schools, agencies, and students are all called upon to 
cooperate in this process which must ultimately benefit all of them, but it is 
the school, and more specifically the curriculum committee, that must use 
these tools. 

The process may begin in any one of several ways. It could begin with the 
school administration reorganizing the necessity for some curriculum 
development. A curriculum committee would then be created, with a 
proportiGnaie number of student representatives who will function on a par 
with faculty members and others. The first act of this committee is to decide 
to fonnulate the new or modified curriculum as a system aimed at achieving 
some ultimate end, which would be known as the System Purpose. The 
committee then writes an exact statement of that purpose. Beyond the 
student, faculty, and administrative committee members, it may be 
desireable to involve employer agencies in this initial decision-making 
process. It may. be underireable to involve official representatives of 
professional organizations in the affected field(s), unless these people are 
noted for their openness and flexibility, for they may otherwise tend to 
impede the process. 

It should be kept in rrdnd throu^out this phase of activity that not only 



the curriculum, but also the school and contributing agencies, may be 
visualized as a system either in whole or in part. Such visualization can be 
done with considerable profit, but whether it is done will depend upon the 
time, financial resources, and scope of the committee. The profit may be 
found in the fact that this visualization would lead to clarified roles and jobs 
within both schools and agencies. The visualization of schools and agencies 
as systems would permit a clear statiment of purpose^ goal^ and objectives 
for both, with the consequence that they would be better able to: (1) 
organize their work and resources; (2) plan and identify what social role 
they can and should play; (3) coordinate their efforts in some cooperative 
and mutually supportive way. 

Any system may he made a part (sub-system) of a larger system, A 
curriculum, for example, can be formulated as a system, which in turn 
might comprise one contributory part of a larger functioning unit, such as 
the department or school. If any non-academic agencies collaborate with the 
curriculum committee, the committee should combine the results of this 
collaborative effort with its own specific desires into a general 
comprehensive purpose which clearly states in well defined terms the 
ultimate end of the curriculum. The statement of purpose should clearly 
and unequivocally indicate three things: (1) the system direction— a 
statement detailing the aims toward which the curriculum will strive; (2) the 
system criteria and standards— a statement detailing the devices by which 
the system’s progress toward and achievement of its purpose can be 
measured (this should include a time factor); (3) the system resources— a 
statement detailing those elements of money, time, facilities, people, and 
materials which wlU be used to achieve the piirpose. 

Subordinate to and supportive of the purpose will be a set of intermediate 
ends, which are called goals. Goals are those ends which, over a moderate 
expanse of time, must be met in order to fulfill the long-range purpose. 
Each goal must be stated clearly and precisely, and like the statement of 
puqjose, must provide direction, criteria, and indication of resources. If the 
achievement of a specified kind of curriculum with particular attributes is 
the pu^ose, then the goals could be such things as conducting a Functional 
Job Analyis study to provide data; analyzing the data to facilitate derivation 
(this being the identification of performance standards and knowledge 
areas), course derivation, and accumulation of supportive materials; 
recruiting of instructors; selecting and preparing students; establishing an 
internal evaluation system; and so orth. The foregoing does not represent 
an exhaustive list, nor are the phrases proper goal statements. A proper goal 
statement would be: “To conduct over a period of R monfiis a functicnal 



Job Analysis study on all jobs within agencies X, Y, and Z, using teaching 
staff members of the college with agency administrative cooperation in 
order to obtain complete task data for future course derivation.” This 
statement provide^ direction, establishes criteria, and indicates resources 
necessarj' to its accomplidunent. 

At the same time that the goals are defined, the conditions and limitations 
(constraints) operative within the environment and upon the system diould 
also, be listed in order that there may be some way of verifying how 
effectively these limitations are being dealt with. 

Just as each purpose (or ultimate end) creates several intermediate goals that 
must be accomplished in order to fulfill that purpose, so each goal (or 
intermediate end) results in a set of objectives ( or immediate ends) which 
must be readied in order to accomplish that goal. Objectives must also 
provide dir ection, criteria, and resources, but of a much more specific sort 
than for goals. Objectives must specify the “immediate result to be 
accompUdied within a defined (1) period of time, (2) budget, (3) manpower 
supply, (4) place, and (5) client population.”^ In each case where time 
intervals and ends are specified, it must be remembered that the immediate, 
inteimediate, and ultimate determinates are all relative, and that the relative 
standard is the purpose. If five years are needed to achieve file purpose, the 
goals may take one, two, or three years, while the objectives may take only 
a few monflis or perhaps a year. 

Earlier, particular kinds of gods necessary in developing a curriculum were 
listed and one model god statement was providid. This model dedt with 
the performance of a Functiond Job Andysis study on a set of agencies. 
The number and kinds of agencies depends on the kind of curriculum which 
Is desired. As a generd rule, the broader the range of agencies and agency 
services, the better grounded and more widely applicable wdll be the 
curriculum. Also, the more numerous the different kinds of jobs studied, the 
more detailed and deep wiU be the final curriculum pror.uct. These two 
points are e^ecially important to the student, whose later job mobility and 
ease of job transferability will either be enhanced or retarded to the extent 
tha t these rules were applied in developing his school curriculum. 

Functiond Job Andysis is the name given to a particular way of analyzing a 
job being perfonned by a sindc individud. It must be emphasized, however. 



♦ A Systems Anucoach to Job Deign and Manpower UtiUzation. Sidney A. Fmt, 
Workmop DireCtbi, W.li. Upjohn Institute tor Employment Resevcti, 1969. 
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that what gets malysised is the fob, not the person doing the fob. Those 
performing job analysis for the first time will have to pay particular 
attention to this, since there is a strong tendency to identify the person with 
the job. If the person is analyzed instead of the job, the collected data will 
be seriously skewed by the introduction of emotional elements which have 
no place in the analysis. The purpose of the analysis is to define the job with 
precision by analyzing the job into discrete elements, known as tasks. The 
analysis of a job into tasks provides useful data for curriculum development. 
When a job is analyzed, care must be exercised to avoid either 
under-analyzing or over-analyzing it. Let us say, for example, that a person 
has a job title of Case Worker I. One task for such a hypothetical Case 
Worker might be: “Talks to clients in order to obtain basic background 
information such as age, educational experience, employment history, and 
family status.” If this task were underanalyzed, it might be stated as: 
“Interviews clients.” The fault of this analysis is that it does not 
differentiate between different kinds and modes of interviewing, and does 
not specify the reason why such interviewing takes place-. An important rule 
to follow in constructing a proper task statement is to say precisely and 
exactly what the task is, avoiding any vague or imprecise language, to make 
sure that any specialized instruments or techniques that are used are also 
precisely indicated, and to be sure that the reason for the task is clearly 
stated. If the tadc were over-analyzed, it would be stated as if it were many 
tasks, for example: “Adcs the client how old he is. Asks the client how 
many years of school he finished. Asks the client. . .” All of these questions 
would be asked in order to complete the interview format, but the analysis 
is, in this instance, too fine. Over-analyzing can be avoided by posing the 
question: Would it be reasonable or practical to divide these operations or 
tasks among many different people? If the answer is no, then the task has 
probably been over-analyzed. 

In analyzing a job into tasks, it is also useful to know what objective the 
tadc, or any set of tasks, is trying to accomplish. When this is known, it is 
possible to say for any given task what must get done in terms of objectives, 
goals, and purposes. Then the task statemtn can be written in terms of what 
operations must be performed to accomplish “what must get done.” From 
the task statement, performance standards, or the criteria by which 
adequate performance of the ta^ may be measured (qualitatively and 
quantitatively), diould be deduced. Then from all of these elements, the 
training and educational content which must be provided in order to enable 
a worker to perform the task up to standard can be specified. 
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The training and education content may be divided into ^ 

functional skills (e.g., interviewing techniques) and \ 
specific-content skUls (e.g., which agency forms to use and _ 

general skills are those which are best ta^ught in the s^^ool, wMc the 
Lills are those best taught in on-the-job trammg programs. A further step n 
to rate the level of instruction provided against a scale to 
worker does with people, data, and things, and what G^ieral Educational 
Development (GED) is necessarry to adequately perform the task. 

Once the jobs withto various agencies have been ^alyzed into 

various information extracted, one complete goal in the purpose °f b>“Wmg 

a curriculum is accomplished. Before leaving that topic, a 

need to be made. No agency will be found having a 3 

structure, consistent job titles, or completely accurate job descriptions and 

definitions. This places a heavy burden on the people performing e j 

»d”^s. They wm frequenUy be discovering 

was my. and they will be bringing precision into areas where ojUy 

and nLlousness existed before. They will need the help of agency 

administrative personnel, who will frequently >>« Ai^te^ed <>f the remlt^^^^ 

the processes for which their help is needed. Job titles , 

Ij wm vary from agency to agency and wUl be a very poor indicator of no^ 

onr^ra^must ge? do« and what is done, but also of what it is possible to 

do. 

Out of the many other goals related to curriculum 3 

deserves special attention here. That goal relates to ^ 

mav be organized Into courses. Let’s say that the general taowledge sMs 

have not been separated from specific sldUs.AU the general Imowledge staUs 

Sctron all usks fo, aUjobs studied, define the area for the school 

cuniculum. If the spectrum of agencies and “3® 
broad, very representative collection of knowledge skdls wdl be 3 * - 

Considerafions of time, economy, level of instruction fa^^ 

resources avaUable, and similarity of subject matter wiU provide the basis for 
sorting the knowledge areas (based on the skffls needed) into clusters which, 
with further poUshing and sorting, may be turned mto courses. 



* r. uideUnes for the DeaBi of New Caretrs. Sidney A. Fins. September. 1967. 

^ ~ ^ Titlfts to Estutiatfi EduGationsl Invsitm#nt* 

X't%?rR7dnf Reseurces, VC. .11, No. 3, 

(Summer, 1968), 
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Which of the considerations listed above will be deemed more important 
should be left up to the school. However, it should be pointed out that much 
economy can be gained at this point by forming the right combinations of 
knowlege areas, for example, putting similar pieces together m one course 
rather than scattering them through many courses. Also, much innovation is 
also possible at this point while still maintaining economy and saving time. 

When these knowledge areas have been pulled together around some 
organizing principles, what results is not a complete curriculum, but a body 
of well-defined courses which form a core curriculum. These core courses 
have a guaranteed relevance to life and the work that the students will later 
do. They will have a payoff in job applicability. Moreover, the school will be 
able to spell out with precision what they have taught their students and 
what, as a minimum, their students are capable of doing. The courses wd 
student accomplishments can, in turn, be more precisely evaluated by using 
the tasks as an evaluation base. 

Stm more remains to be done to compi a the curriculum, but it will prove 
more easily done because of the Systems Approach. In the process of 
analyzing the job field, the school has been able to specify and define what 
is actuaUy being done on the job. By putting this into courses, it is possible 
to define a portion of a curriculum, maintain curriculum relevance, and 
develop a defensible rationale and method. Having made fiiis contribution, 
the school can make another one, stiU greater and quite proper to the 
theorectical base of learning. Having sem precisely ukat is being done on 
the fob, and being aware of what problems remain unsolved and needs 
unmet in the field, the school has a solid foundation on which to 
recommend in tadc-oriented terms precisely what should be done. By 
framing ^‘what should be done” in such a way as to deal with the unmet 
needs and by integrating these elements with those obtained from the field, 
the school can formulate a core curriculum which is not only relevant to the 
present, but also to the future, because the students will be prepared to 
perform tasks that need doing but which are not presently being done. By 
framing this new input as tasks, the uniformity and precision of the 
resulting courses are guaranteed, and advantages arising from building a 
curriculum using Functional Job Analysis may be preserved. 

To round out the total curriculum, one detail remains: What is the best way 
to preserve, extend, and continue the culture and civUization by acquainting 
the students with its richness fn art, literature, and science? Courses created 
out of this consideration form the general component of the students 
education, but these can also be made relevant to the core curriculum and 
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can be defined in a format similar to tasks, a process too lengthy to be 
considered here. 

This is the method by which a curriculum is developed using the Systems 
Approach and Functional Job Analysis. The method has the advantage of 
providing a definite technology with guaranteeable results in an area which, 
up to this time, has lacked both of these things. This method provides 
avenues for introducing relevance, precision, and innovation into curriculum 
development in the human services and in other fields as well. However, as a 
method, it must be adjusted to the particular circumstances of the school or 
department which uses it. Adequate preparation must be given to all 
individuals who perform the various steps in the method. If this is not done, 
much difficulty will be encountered which might be blamed unjustly on the 
method itself. If adequate preparation is given and care exercised, the results 
obtained should be of great satisfaction to all involved both in the schools 
and in the agencies. 



